tH E EVENING sky. 


, n diameters of the full Moon. It has a bri eh , 
in ^ Isltion sufficient to make it visible to the naked 
central condensa ^ curious black streaks or longitudinal- 

vacuities^ running nearly parallel to the longer axis of the oval 

?!, S f 0U ' h a k« e 'it particularly interesting to us is the mar- 

Wha . it underwent in 1885, when we remember there 
Vell ° US e at Excitement about Nova Andromeda. On August 

was great ^ar of the ^ magnitu de suddenly appeared i n , 

i/near its 'centre, which, by September 1 st, had risen to the 
1 magnitude, after which it raprdly fell off in brilliancy, and 
in March of the following year was of the 16th magnitude, 
visible onlv in large telescopes. When it first began to fade, 
its sharply-defined ruddy disc was plainly outlined against the 
hazv background of the nebula, which was greenish-white 
in colour. & It has a continuous spectrum, therefore is solid or 
fluid, but not gaseous. 

Andromeda is represented with her hands in chains, waiting 
for Perseus to release her. She is sometimes called the guard 
of Cassiopeia, and can always be found on the other side of that 
constellation to the North Pole. 

Pisces is one of the groups of the Zodiac, and is now on the 
meridian, but it is uninteresting to the naked eye. 

Cetus contains one of the greatest wonders of the heavens 
in its star w Ceti, which also has the name of Mira, or the 
Wonderful. It is a variable star, with a period of 33 1 day s 
8 hours. For about five months it is quite invisible, then when 
it appears it increases until it is nearly of the second magnitude, 
but its maximum of brilliancy is not always the same. It 
remains at its brightest for a fortnight, then decreases for t"° 
months, and again remains invisible for five months, taking 
three months to increase once more. It was at its maximum 
this year at the beginning of July. Cetus is the largest 
constellation in the heavens. 

METEORS. 

During October, from the 19th to the 25th, there will j* 
Orlo C '* st ’ nct shower of shooting stars, known aS 

of Orion CCaUSe they seem to emanate from the constella 


Books. 


“En hoexkens ende boexkens.” 

“ Human Intercourse” by P. G. Hamerton (Macmillan 7 , fin w • 
work. The copy before me is dated 1884, and yet I fanev the' h 'V™ 

« f '; i [ lely k h n0Wn ' th The , Wri " r >- "' h ° U “ “«»% on matters °o2Z 
,„th etch, ng has m th.s volume given the world the impressions of a schTrfv 

and contemplative mmd. Accord, ng to Aristotle, the contemplative life t 
the only one worth living and we presume the harvest of it is the only 
harvest worth gleaning. “Sweet it is to stand upon the shore and watch 
ships tossed upon the sea,” and on the tossing of our frail barks, and on 
the reason for the unrest of the sea of life, these pages have much to say 
“Family Ties,” “ Fathers and Sons,” “Genteel Ignorance,” “Courtesy in 
Epistolary Communication,” are fascinating titles for chapters when we know 
that a scholar is writing, and much that is true and much that men will not 
open their eyes to is stated bluntly enough here. “ There is nothing in the 
mere fact of fraternity to establish friendship “ the peculiar peril of blood- 
relationship is that those who are closely connected by it often permit them- 
selves an amount of mutual rudeness which they would never think of 
inflicting upon a stranger.” “ I have heard of a boy who went into domestic 
service under a feigned name that he might be out of the range of his 
brutal fathers tongue.” Containing these unpromising sentences the chapter 
on Family Ties is yet full of wisdom, and the paper on Fathers and Sons 
boldly faces the truth that we are in a transition age in which fathers are 
willingly descending from their pedestal of old authority without having found 
out the new pedestal on which to take their stand. How many people 
understand the “ rights of the guest,” and how many guests act as if “ it is a 
clear breach of hospitality and of manners to utter anything in disparag ement 
of any opinion whatever that is known to be held by any one guest present? 
Nowhere can you find the uses of moderate wealth set more cleaily forth 
than in the chapter on Rank and Riches. 1 here are deeper thoughts on 
deeper subjects ; but nowhere is the author an iconoclast, or a settei foith 
of new doctrines. His intimate knowledge of the ways of life among two 
great nations justifies his book, which is an analysis of manners and a guide 
book (if there be any who need one or will profit by one) to the gent e 1 e * 
It is a great pity that so fair a writer should choose to misapprehen an o 
misjudge the teachings of Christanity. In Cardinal Newmans e 
°f a gentleman we read, “ Even if he be an unbeliever he lespec s pi 
devotion ; he even supports institutions, as venerable, beauti u , a 
to which he does not assent ; he honours the ministers of re ipon, andjt 
contents him to decline its mysteries without denouncing °i 4 * nemo. 




books. 


rhp best introduction to a brief consideration of t K- 
Psychology.-- * on the works of three leading teachers of 
subject will be a f g SOr Bain, Mr- Sul) y> and Mr - Herbert Spencer. These 
present day-Pr°‘ esso hat 0 f representing the practice of education 
writers agree m M' P reforitlj and that the time has arrived when someth^ 
needing consider ^ what that j s , there does not appear to be a li k ! 
must be done ; bu Another point of accord is, they are all eminent 
degree of unanii >• ^ thjs respect rising in popularity in the order I 
psychologists; p 1 P fae las ^ however , being exceptional in taking other 

have "Xn hat which is generally regarded as psychological as the basis 
ground tha approprjating many valuable observations of these 

^ and feeling deeply indebted for them, we may still be permitted to 
notice ’with much deference to their high authority and distrust of our ovv n 
limited perception, a few particulars appearing more as omissions than 
defects and which by no means overshadow the special merit of each work.. 
T h e first of these-the absence of any practical and short system of teach- 
in a— amounts in these cases to a serious loss. The great question is— What 
are the best methods for developing our children’s faculties? I have failed 
to find a practical answer in psychology. 

The title Professor Bain gives his book— “ Education as a Science”— 
raises our hope that in it, if anywhere, we shall find some orderly arrange- 
ment on which education may be carried out and accompanied by some of 
that certainty and thoroughness with which we approach the study of an 
experimental science. But this hope is soon dashed by reading in the 
preface that the author has only “tested and amended the maxims of 
ordinary experience by the laws of the mind,” a proceeding partaking 
rather of the deductive than of the inductive method, being so far a return 
to the high and dry teaching of authority, and that, with the added liability 
to be mistaken in its new uniform and drill for something better. Nor is 
our confidence restored when a little further on we find the following 
observation: — “The leading inquiry in the art of education is how to 
st lengthen the memory” (p. 8). I could hardly believe this of Professor 
Pain, until I found the principle seriously worked out in his introductory 
chapteis, but was once more consoled, however, by finding towards the 
^nc of the book that the death-blow to such an ogre had been given in 
< 1S °^ n wor< ^ s > 1 Of all the evasions coming under the designation 
^ ram ’ substitution of memory for understanding is the easiest to 
r a! p (P* 3 ° 8 ). But when the “time-honoured composition called the 
could Jri Page) Was bought in as an example of this evasion, 
self-condpT ep tllnk j n & the illustration was as recklessly used as tie 
the logical rati aSSe . rtl0n ' Then the frequent use of abstract terms, an 
the book gave Tt" the natural > arrangement of the earlier P art * 
been avoided. tT! ^ ° f stlffness and unreality which might easily 1 
elements into art' v’ ° n t * 1C otber hand, the classification of me ‘ 
with suggested i^'T’ Senses » em otions, and intellectual powers, toge ^ 
pleasure and nain^ ° pment these elements under the influence- 

m °dels. And th"’ ° PenS quite a new departure from the schola 

mother-tongue mnrl Sequ , ence of studies— “ Things first, words secon 

8 '■ mod ' r “ >“8»ages, an, and lastly sci.nce-.hongh »»t »» 
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original programme — commends itself at once to 


and use, 


ev 


■erybody’s acceptance 

In his preface Mr. Sully warns us that 
practical science in guiding the whole mind dn ^ cho J ogy > thou gh the only 
to the teacher, but only “helps to correct and i mn ° Pen Up an eas >' r °ad 
We want something positive, and may reasonahlv T* ° Ur empirical rules/’ 
a book some definite realisation of this modem tl ptCt t0 find in so large 
the ambiguous meaning of its title, “Outlines of Unfortun ately 

reference to the Theory of Education,” shows it , Sy< : ho ° 8y with special 
metaphysical work nor a thoroughly practical , neither a Purely 

satisfy the uncompromising demand of the day with the’ ^ attempt t0 
rehashed indeed, but ground to powder m the process ZT* ^ 
of large print to small, which alone contains the special ref d ' Spr0portlon 

how inadequately treated is the only useful object it refers tth’^Me'” 0 ™ 
early inconsistences render the task of Hie.-;..,: .■ ie 


some 


early inconsistences render the task of discrimination difficult ; for hst a ^ 
the consideration of attent.on-a result of observation-should surely com ’ 
after sensation not before it, as on page 77 . Again, after remarking™ 
•connection with the study of words in a new language, “The depth of the 
impression depends on the frequency of the repetitions” (page 212) it 
seems an ingenuous contradiction to remark, “ Hardly anything requires to 
be said at the present day on learning things and not simply words” (pa^e 
296). Next page we find the following canon, “ Things should be taught only 
so far as the understood relations between facts form the main basis of 
acquisition.” It is not by this kind of teaching that a heavy demand is 
made on verbal memory in geography, history, and arithmetic (page 299), 
but by the frequent repetition of unexplained and misunderstood rules and 
words. Notwithstanding these seeming aberrations, Mr. Sully’s work is 
most important and suggestive. I have adopted as the best summary I 
could find his sketch of the reasoning process by which ordinary judgments 
are formed through observation and inference. Together with this, the 
threefold division of mental operations into inductive, deductive, and 
practical (page 441), and the value set on self-reliance as a moral (page 
568), and an intellectual power (pages 623-4), make this book a much-needed 
transition between the effete systems of a past generation and the more 
natural ones of the present. 

Though some of the articles forming Mr. Spencer’s book were published 
upwards of thirty years ago, it must still be looked upon as marking the 
advanced post in the camp of Nature’s teachers. In it there is no attempt 
at system, because a clearance must first be made of the many hoai\, hut 
not beneficent, idols still cumbering the ground of teaching, before a new 
erection can be planned. While recognising the value of this vantage 
ground, we may be pardoned, perhaps, for complaining of the absence ot 
some of the usual means for handling a book like this, such as a ta e o 


moments or an index, both of which are absent in me «mn». - — --- ’ 
we cannot but regret the very few instances Spencer enumetates o le 
ac B>al application of his proposed reforms to particular cases, and he 

second-hand character of those that are given. By the th ' nness 

S0 >1 in this direction, and the consequently stunted condition of the he 
we are tempted to conclude that a theoretical, rather than a ■ P 
heattnent would be the more congenial to him. 
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However 
the best use 


„ 1H b e the height of imprudence not to mat-. 

thiS may Mhl H-ht given, though it fall short of the brilli^ 
we can of the n 0 ^ js the on i y writer I know of who U J C 

pected. oP eni - ^ _ to « 


psychology as a „ goes on in early years, and who concludes 

spontaneous education »1 6 observati „„, instead of being tgnored and 

■ “ a cllllcl S 1C 31 . . J o n A marie as rnmnl^t 


from it that "a ministered to and made as complete 

checked, should be d 1. ^ psychology , though generally deduct^ 

possible” (P - 2 9 )' " e e C e theorising, in its inductions first touches Nature, 
and leading on to mer * g ncer says, “ If words given second-hand 
Speaking of ordinary cu . reted int0 ideas in proportion to the 
through books cannot intellectual progress cannot proceed from 

antecedent experience Therefore) be concludes, “nearly every 

the concrete to the a ’ Jn abnor mal order, definitions and rules 
subject dealt w,th 1S ‘ - being disclosed as they are in the order 

being put first, instead o > . Then, pervading the whole, 

of nature, througi tie & sy$tem sacrificing the spirit to the 

is the vicious sys e. ^ ^ g knowledge has been cultivated, therefore 

• ' inmiirer or self-instructor is developed ” (p. 30). Here, apparently, 
iv a preference is shown for other methods than those of psychology,, 
Z an unmistakable compliance is manifested with Arts teles trust ,» 
Xature Quintilian’s teachableness of children, and Pestalottts use of 
Observation, carried on into Kant's perfecting aim, and provtng thereby 
how complete an agreement exists among leading naturalistic teachers, and 
how coincident is their influence in developing human powers. Spencers 
threefold measure of good training : “ Is it the nearest to perfection in the 
things which most subserve complete living ?” (p. n), “ Does it create a 
pleasurable excitement ? 19 (p. 79)> it as mu ch as possible a piocess o 
self-evolution ? ” (p. 99) — leave no doubt as to his aim and standards ; ^ ^ e 
the grave warning to parents that “they are very generally responsible 01 
the pain, debility, depression, and misery of their offspring” (p- 27), slows 
that ignorance on their part is dangerous, and neglect a crime. With sue 1 
deep and helpful enlightenment does Herbert Spencer touch the question 0 
education and encourage us in its practice ! , 

By way of establishing the above application of psychology, a stLl ^ 
of Dr. Carpenter’s “Mental Physiology” would be useful. He piopos ~ 
The distinction between automatic and volitional operation as the oiU 
sound basis of education and self-discipline” (Pref. ix.), and shows n°* 
it makes itself felt throughout life by “ unconscious cerebration 
self-determining power”; — the practical side, we may suppose, ^P el ^ 
would have inclined towards had he continued to treat the subjec 
education as he began it in the essays. ^ anV 

11 le J' 01 ^ S ^ ave ^tempted, so inadequately, to review disclose 1 

)e e ^ 01ts to simplify and make known the principles of teaching 
approved of at v _ influence 


aunpuiy ana make known the principles 01 o 

future" 1, at J h f PrCSent da >’’ and those most likel y t0 influenC stat ed 
a n d tahiiTTu ^ a great advant age to have them concise y jly 
carried im ^ y . some competent person, that they might )e r king 

plan. ° practlce and made the basis of an unmistakable " 


Darmstadt. 


j. King 



Notes and Queries. 


The queries of Mater as to the proper training of little boys intended 
for Public School life are very interesting to me, as for sixteen years I have 
been busy with the training of my own sons and the sons of other oeoole 
My present business in life is to train little lads of six to thirteen years 0 f 
age, and fit them for the life of the public schools. 

If a little boy is to take a good place in his school at thirteen or 
fourteen, then at seven I expect him to come to me with the following 
proficiency He should be able to read smoothly and intelligently, write 
a fair round hand, holding his pen well, and being careful with the ink, 
write neatly a simple piece of dictation, know the multiplication table, be’ 
able to work simple sums in the first four rules of arithmetic ; he should 
know the first outlines of physical geography, the names of the continents, 
oceans, the principal countries of the world, with their capitals, their chief 
rivers, seas, mountains ; he should be familiar with the stories of the Old 
Testament, and the leading events of our Lord’s life. If besides this he is 
familiar with his “Little Arthur’s History,” can repeat carefully and intelli- 
gently some good English poetry, likes to draw, and can use his colour-box 
carefully and tidily, he is an ideal pupil, and fitting him for a stiff pass- 
examination will be pleasant work. 

For the next two or three terms, that is until he is eight, this ideal pupil 
will work steadily at the “ Three Rs” and their relations. We devote about 
an hour and a-half a day to arithmetic, an hour and a-half to reading and 
spelling, and an hour to writing and dictation ; the rest of the school-time is 
devoted to geography, map making, Scripture, poetry, English grammar. 
After two or three terms of this drill, a little lad is ready at eight to be^in 
Latin and French. It is no use attempting a foreign language until the 
child can read and write English with fair ease and correctness ; this is the 
test I use in my school. Some little boys pass it before they are eig t, 
others not until they are nine or ten. Unless the child has een e ica , 
is the fault of home training if he cannot begin Latin and Prenci e 0 
ten. We always teach the two languages together. e 0 a 1 unknown 
every day, working slowly, and making sure not to leave a h 

behind us. My experience is that the French and Latin lesso « 
most attractive ones to the smaller boys. . kt j s m0 re 

. May I impress upon parents that to. a l.ttf. “ U8 “ h “ [ a re 

Important than what he is taught. The children no ^ SJrstematiCi 
those whose home lessons have been punc u< , o ’ f vkb sc hool- 
where pleasures or visitors have never been allowed to interfere 


